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Codperative Education in Retailing 


Cuarzes M. SmitTH 


One of the largest stores in the country has recently recognized the cooperative 

school as its exclusive source for junior employees. Here is a solution of the 

junior problem that meets the needs both of the store and of the young person 
who cannot afford a full-time high-school education 


er migen education’ cannot be 
said to be new in this country. 
Nearly a quarter of a century ago it had 
its beginnings at the University of 
Cincinnati in the School of Engineering 
under the direction of its sponsor, Dean 
Herman F. Schneider. Neither is it new 
in New York City, for it was first in- 
troduced in certain high schools in this 
city in January 1915, and Dean Schneider 
was the City’s consultant at its in- 
ception. It is not the purpose of this 
article, however, to deal with the his- 
tory of the coGperative course, but 
rather to detail some of the New York 
experiences with the course and en- 
deavor to point out some of its values 
and possibilities. 

While the first experiment with co- 
Sperative education in connection with 
high schools in this City was started in 
January, 1915, it was not until several 
months later that a serious attempt was 
made to operate it in connection with 
department stores. 


It may be well to state briefly at this 
point just what is meant by the term 
“‘codperative education."’ This plan of 
education is variously known as “‘part- 
time education,’ as “‘earning while 
learning,” as the ‘‘alternate-week 


plan,’’ etc. These terms, while all 


applicable in a way, are not sufficiently 
distinctive to express fully the real 
significance of the plan. Codperative 
education is a plan of education wherein 
the employer and the educator unite 
their efforts in the effective training of a 
youth so that he may take his place in 
the community as a worker and citizen. 
It has been said that “‘life itself offers 
the best curriculum for the education 
of youth."” Of no other method of 
education can it more truly be said that 
life experiences form the basis for the 
education of the pupil. 


The Codperative Plan 


Briefly the plan is this. A boy or girl 
has completed an elementary-school 
education and has reached the legal 
working age (fourteen years). He is 
ambitious to obtain further education, 
but, because of financial conditions, or 
for other good reasons, he cannot take 
the customary four-year high-school 
course. He and his parents decide to let 
him continue on the “‘coéperative plan”’ 
and so he enters a high school offering 
this course. If he enters directly from 
the elementary school and is over four- 
teen years of age, an employment 
certificate is secured, he registers in the 
central office of guidance and placement 
and is assigned to the appropriate 
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school. He is placed by the central office 
in the type of business and in the kind 
of position for which he seems to be 
best fitted. 

Since most of the readers of this 
article are doubtless department-store 
people, and since the largest field of 
experimentation with this type of edu- 
cation is the large department store, the 
experience with one of these stores will 
be taken as typical, and the procedure 
followed there detailed. For the sake of 
illustration, a girl past fourteen in one 
of the codperative high schools will be 
taken. She has registered, as indicated 
above, she has been assigned to her 
class, and she has been recommended 
for employment by the central office co- 
6rdinator. Her interview in the employ- 
ment office of the store has been satis- 
factory, and, since she has met all the 
requirements of the store, she has been 
employed as a coGperative messenger. 
A second girl, as nearly as possible a 
duplicate of the first, has also been sent 
by the central office codrdinator. This 
girl, too, has met all the requirements 
and has been employed as an “‘alter- 
nate’’ or ‘“‘partner.’” There is thus 
secured a “‘pair’’ or “‘team’’ of co- 
Operatives to cover one messenger job. 
Each of these is assigned to a separate 
school group; #.e., in a codperative 
school or course there are two groups, 
one known as the A group and the other 
as the B group. One girl, Mary, is 
assigned to the A group and the other, 
Sally, to the B. On Monday morning 
Mary reports for work to the store to 
take up her duties as messenger and 
Sally reports to school to take up her 
studies. Thus the first week is occupied 
by each. The following Monday they 


exchange places—Sally reports to the 
store to carry on the work of messenger 
which Mary was doing the preceding 
week, and Mary reports to school and 
studies the same subject matter that 
Sally had studied the previous week. 
When Sally reports back to school for 
her second school week she continues 
her studies where she left off, so there is 
no loss of continuity in subject matter. 


These girls will continue as messen- 
gers, in all probability, for approxi- 
mately one school year (actual working 
time, six months), during which period 
they will have acquired a rather 
thorough knowledge of the basic studies 
which they have been pursuing at 
school. If they are making good, both 
at school and on the job, they will then 
be eligible for promotion to junior 
clerical work, or similar work, in 
which they will serve for another 
period, or until they are ready for 
further advancement. 


Opportunities for Specialization 

in School 

In the meantime, they have shown by 
their performance both at school and on 
the job something of the type of ability 
which they possess, and they have thus 
furnished a basis for determining along 
what line of specialization their school 
studies should proceed. 

At the end of the first year in high 
school four possible groupings are open 
to them: first, an office-machine training 
which fits them for the more mechanical 
or routinized tasks of the office; second, 
a secretarial group which fits the pupil 
for a stenographic and later for a 
secretarial career; third, an accounting 
group, which follows closely the high- 
school accounting course; and, fourth, 
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the merchandising group which fits for 
store service generally, and selling work 
specifically. 

In this latter group, the course is 
being constructed around projects; i.¢., 
the first project is dress, and offers a 
possibility of codrdinating the teaching 
of art (particularly color, design, and 
line), textiles (fabrics, weaves, etc.), and 
the development of personality, a 
rather elusive, but most important 
element for young people. The clothing 
project is followed by projects on the 
home—such as furnishing and equip- 
ment. Color and design have paved the 
way for work in interior decoration, 
and in this connection the study of 
textiles, as related to floor coverings 
and hangings, is continued. Period 
furniture and the most appropriate 
furnishings for an apartment form topics 
for discussion, and pupils are expected 
to note the furnishings of model apart- 
ments in the stores and elsewhere. 
Science also finds a place in this course, 
particularly as it relates to such home 
appliances as the vacuum cleaner, 
refrigeration, and cooking appliances. 
During the last term in school a specific 
course in salesmanship is offered. 


Progress on the Job 


While the school course is being 
followed, the pupil is progressing in her 
work, going probably from her initial 
messenger and junior clerical jobs to 
such work as cashiering, merchandise 
checking, marking, stock, nonselling 
contingent work, contingent sales, etc., 
and of course her pay is advancing as her 
knowledge and experience increase and 
as she is able to assume greater re- 
sponsibility. At the end of four years of 
this type of training she has earned a 


codperative diploma which certifies 
that she has completed a four-year high- 
school course which embodied both 
theory and practice. 

From the employment angle she has 
had two years of most carefully super- 
vised business experience, and because 
of this experience is qualified to take 
permanent employment in a position 
beyond the usual beginner's grade. The 
coGperative course is in no sense an 
attempt to fit young people for college 
while they are partially supporting 
themselves. It is rather a course which 
attempts to adjust the pupil to his com- 
plete social environment. In its voca- 
tional implication, it trains for a 
vocation through experience on the job, 
as well as by giving the student a com- 
mercial-technical course in high school. 
In addition to this it provides school 
courses aimed to develop the pupil as a 
citizen, a worker, and a social being. 


Coordination of School and 
Store 

In all of this codperative work, there 
is a Close check-up between the school 
and the industry, the work of each is 
being evaluated twice each term and 
ratings exchanged between employer 
and school. There is also a control of 
the job by the school, which tends to 
stabilize and regularize employment. 
The employer sets aside an agreed-upon 
number of jobs to be filled by codpera- 
tives. It is the school’s business to pro- 
vide the necessary number of qualified 
young workers to keep these jobs filled. 
If the pupil leaves school he can only 
hold his job by permission of the proper 
school authorities. Before he can leave 
his job he must first lay his case before 
the school coérdinator who discusses 
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with him his reason for desiring to 
leave and seeks to adjust conditions 
when such adjustment seems desirable. 
The coérdinator impresses upon him 
the fact that the job is as much a part of 
his education as is his school. Further- 
more, he is working in partnership with 
another pupil, and he has no moral 
right to jeopardize his partner's inter- 
ests. As a result of these conferences 
many difficulties are adjusted and a 
degree of stability results which is quite 
uncommon among youthful workers. 


One Store’s Experience 

One large New York City store has 
had coéperative pupils in its employ 
continuously since 1916. Starting with a 
few ‘“‘teams’’ they have gradually in- 
creased the number until at the present 
time they are employing 225 teams 
(450 pupils) on this plan. 

During the past year they decided to 
employ no workers under seventeen 
years of age except on this plan. Their 
reasons for this decision follow: 

1. There is a larger range of oppor- 
tunities for promotion for workers so 
trained. 

2. It is possible to secure a more 
practically educated worker under this 
plan. 

3. The general caliber of the worker 
who is willing to subordinate his earn- 
ings to his education, even when some 
earning is imperative, is higher than 
that of the young worker unwilling to 
pay this price for his education. 

4. There is a lower labor turnover 
among this group. 


5. A very considerable number have 
remained with the store after com- 
pletion of the course and have attained 
positions of some importance. This 
store has tested out the plan in 
numerous departments, ranging from 
the executive offices to the delivery 
department. They have had office boys, 
messengers, clericals, wrappers, markers, 
stockpeople, salespeople, sheetwriters, 
and drivers’ helpers, all of whom held 
these jobs while alternating. The feasi- 
bility of this plan has met the tests of 
experience in the controller's office, the 
executive offices, the store management 
office, the purchasing office, the com- 
parison department, the personal- 
shopping department, the tube rooms, 
the bureau of supplies, the bureau of 
adjustments, as well as in delivery, 
marking, and other divisions of the 
organization. 

Graduates of this course remaining 
with the store have positions ranging 
all the way from that of clerical and 
salesperson up to secretaries and assis- 
tant buyers. It is not unusual to find 
present codperatives working under 
heads of departments, who were them- 
selves codperatives when first employed. 

It is safe to say that there is hardly a 
position in which a seventeen-year-old 
worker can be profitably employed that 
cannot be filled equally or even more 
profitably by a codperative. Banks, 
wholesale houses, law offices, adver- 
tising agencies, and others are finding 
these workers equally valuable and 
desirable. 
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The Comparison Department and its 
Function in Retailing 


Hertua I. HANssEN 


The goal of modern retailing is to buy merchandise from the customer point of 
view. A comparison department, performing the functions listed here, makes it 
possible for a store to achieve this end. 


i Is interesting to realize that the 
comparison department is one of the 
youngest units in the history of retail- 
ing. About twenty-five years ago there 
was no such department, and it was not 
until the period of rapid business ex- 
pansion, when competition grew keen, 
that the forward-looking merchant 
realized the importance of being in- 
formed about the activities of his com- 
petitors. In order to fill this need an 
entirely new service was necessary, out 
of which has grown a department with 
numerous functions and possibilities of 
usefulness to the store. Store owners 
realize that while their buyers can 
obtain much valuable information re- 
garding competitors’ activities, their 
point of view is apt to be biased. Further- 
more, the buyer’s time is traditionally 
overcrowded. Information from cus- 
tomers has always been recognized as 
valuable, but to make professional use 
of this customer point of view is a 
comparatively recent development and 
one which is achieving a continually 
growing importance. 

At the outset comparison departments 
were conducted as a secret service, but 


today most of them are operated openly 
and in complete codperation with the 
various units of the store. The depart- 
ment safeguards the store policy in re- 
gard to quality and price of merchan- 
dise. So vital and far-reaching a policy 
cannot be guarded by the comparison 
department alone. While the com- 
parison department is the centralized 
unit designated for this purpose, it can 
at best be considered only as auxiliary 
to the merchandising units. 


Price-checking Activities 

Under the price-checking activities of 
the comparison department, there are 
several classifications, that are illus- 
trated as follows, from the practice at 
Macy’s: 

Investigation of Competitors’ Advertise- 
ments: Each day all the advertisements 
of the New York, Brooklyn, and 
Newark papers are read with great care, 
and every advertisement which seems to 
challenge a store price is scheduled to be 
shopped the next morning. Before 
leaving at night, the shoppers study the 
store’s stocks of the merchandise which 
they are to shop in competitors’ stores. 
Whenever necessary, the competitor's 
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merchandise is bought. Each shopper 
telephones her report, and subsequently 
writes it out upon her return to the store. 

As soon as the shopper returns with 
the merchandise, it is sent to the proper 
selling department. The buyer, the 
assistant buyer, or the head of stock 
brings the competitor's merchandise 
and the store merchandise up for com- 
parison, and a decision is made in con- 
sultation with an executive of the com- 
parison department. Equivalent as well 
as identical merchandise is considered. 
Wherever the store is found in any way 
out of line with the value offered by the 
competitor, either in price, workman- 
ship, quality, style, or design, the 
necessary action is taken at once; 
namely, a price reduction. A reduction 
is taken, not only on identical merchan- 
dise, but on similar merchandise where, 
from a customer’s point of view, the 
difference is not evident. It is important 
that a qualified person make the com- 
parison, since only in this way can an 
intelligent decision be reached. All mer- 
chandise purchased for comparison is 
put into stock at a price at least 6 per 
cent lower than its purchase price; 
usually in the nearest price range in the 
store stock. 

To-be-Advertised Merchandise: Mer- 
chandise to be advertised is carefully 
shopped in New York, Brooklyn, and 
Newark, to ensure the correctness of the 
advertised price. When a ‘‘request for 
advertising’ is received by the com- 
parison department, it is accompanied 
by the merchandise whenever practical. 
The shopping of this to-be-advertised 
merchandise constitutes a major func- 
tion of the department. Competitors’ 
advertisements are shopped in the morn- 
ing; the store’s to-be-advertised mer- 


chandise is shopped in the afternoon. In 
connection with this merchandise the 
proofs from the advertising department 
are checked prior to their release for 
correctness of price and accuracy of 
statement. 

Customers’ Complaints: All customers’ 
complaints involving price are handled 
by the comparison department. A 
customer's complaint takes precedence 
over practically any other assignment. 

Price Checking of Unadvertised Store 
Merchandise: From the assortment lists 
furnished by the selling departments are 
initiated assignments to check the price 
of staple merchandise which is not 
advertised. The importance of keeping 
these prices right can readily be recog- 
nized. There is an increasing effort to 
study the fast-selling items in each de- 
partment, and to tie these up with 
advertising. In the type of merchandise, 
however, which is not advertised by 
the store or its competitors, it is very 
easy to have errors in price; and it is 
therefore important that as much at- 
tention as possible be given to this type. 

Salesclerk Shopping: The comparison 
department sends requests to the floor 
superintendents for salesclerks from the 
different departments whose staple mer- 
chandise is to be shopped. These sales- 
clerks work for the comparison depart- 
ment the first two hours of the day. The 
merchandise knowledge of the sales- 
clerks makes their services as shoppers 
valuable, as they frequently furnish 
good leads for following up price lines. 

Departmental Analyses: Departmental 
analyses are made from time to time 
from the customer's point of view. In 
the past few years, emphasis has shifted 
in the direction of the store’s checking 
upon itself rather than checking upon 
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THE COMPARISON DEPARTMENT 


its competitors. In other words, it is 
more important to know that the store 
is right than to know that its com- 
petitor is wrong. 

The Chamber of Horrors: One of the most 
constructive things which the com- 
parison department has done in Macy's 
has been the institution of what has 
been termed *“The Chamber of Horrors.”’ 
This is the collection made by the com- 
parison department, for presentation to 
the council of major executives, of mer- 


chandise which for any one of the 
following reasons is found unsuitable 
for stocks: 

1. Unsalable condition 

2. Poor quality or workmanship 

3. Poor taste 


Service Shopping: The department also 
makes an investigation of every type of 
service the store renders, as a check upon 
itself and for purpose of comparison 
with other stores. In this connection it 
reports on salesclerks, section managers, 
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tube room, service elevators, informa- 
tion clerks, guards, doormen, telephone, 
delivery. The service reports are made 
for the use of the store manager's office, 
the training department, and the per- 
sonnel review committee. 

For the store's board of operations, it 
makes delivery tests to check the effi- 
ciency of the delivery system. The same 
type of merchandise is bought at various 
stores and sent to one address, where 
some one checks the time when each 
purchase arrives. Not only is the time 
of delivery checked, but also interesting 
facts in regard to packing. 

Organization of Comparison Department. 
The organization of Macy's comparison 
department is planned in direct relation 
to the various merchandising groups. 
The shopping for each divisional group 
of selling departments is supervised by a 
staff representative of the department. 
The other divisions which have been 
discussed, such as service shopping, 
staple shopping, style studies and de- 
partmental surveys, are each under the 
supervision of a separate staff assistant. 

The clerical division keeps the records 
and prepares the daily reports. The 
cashiering and bookkeeping division is 
in charge of a fund of several thousand 
dollars, for which daily account is made 
to the controller's office. This money is 
drawn by shoppers and accounted for 
when they return with their purchases. 

The comparison department exists 
essentially for the purpose of checking 
the administration of store policies, as 
they affect the relationship of price and 
quality in its merchandise. It is con- 
cerned not only with identical mer- 
chandise but with all merchandise com- 
parable from the standpoints of quality, 
style, workmanship, and price. 


THE STOCK MARKET AND 
RETAIL TRADE 

During those trying days in late 
October when security values col- 
lapsed, the first reaction in regard to 
trade was that it would be little affected. 
The stock-market calamity was re- 
garded as an internal affair that could 
have little affect on business that was 
“fundamentally sound.’” Commodity 
prices had not been inflated along with 
stock prices; inventories were not 
excessive and were well under control. 
Industry was carrying on business as 
usual; there was little unemployment 
and personal income in the form of 
wages, profits, and security yield was 
not impaired. How could a loss in paper 
profits affect business? 

It soon became apparent that the 
stock market has become so interwoven 
with business that a deflation in one is 
bound to have some reaction on the 
other. The purchasing power of the 
consumer is essential to the continua- 
tion of business,and the difference be- 
tween good times and bad times does 
not represent more than a 10 per cent 
variation in production and sales. 


Effect on Purchasing Power 

The stock market has affected pur- 
chasing power in two distinct ways. 
First, there is the psychological effect. 
Even those investors who lost only 
paper profits and had an income un- 
impaired faced a new problem in the 
distribution of their income. It 1s one 
matter to plan the expenditure of a 
yearly income from all sources of $3000 
when the market value of one’s hold- 
ings is $20,000; it is quite another to 
plan how to spend $3000 with a capital 
whose market value has shrunk to 
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$5,000. Many people feel poor today 
and act poor even though they are still 
receiving their former incomes. The im- 
paired fortune has to be built up again 
from current earnings, and the paper 
profits, that were to be tomorrow's pur- 
chasing power, and thus induced ex- 
penditures today, are gone and the 
present income must be husbanded. 

But the loss was by no means simply 
a paper loss. There were margin 
speculators who lost the savings of a 
lifetime—savings that have contributed 
to current income and that were in 
many cases regarded as future spending 
money, placed in the stock market to 
take advantage of the opportunity for 
quick profits. 

Reliable statistics on the number of 
people who had money in the stock 
market, or who lost heavily, are not 
available and reports are conflicting. 
While on October 29, Mr. Julius Klein 
announced that not more than 4 per 
cent of the families of the country were 
involved, later pronouncements in- 
dicated a more widespread situation. 
Dr. Marcus Nadler of New York Uni- 
versity estimates that twenty billions 
were lost in real and paper values, a 
figure equal to one half the annual retail 
trade of the country. Mr. George B. 
Everitt, president of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., estimates that 35 to 40 
per cent of the total population was con- 
cerned with the stock market. This 
figure agrees closely with the statement 
of Paul M. Mazur of Lehman Brothers 
that “‘there are about 16,000,000 in- 
vestors in America today and the vast 
majority have been affected adversely 
by the market tumble, in fact or on 
paper. All of these—a great army—are 
going to be more careful with their 


expenditures and naturally this will 
have a marked effect first on retail 
trade.’’ In view of an estimate of Joseph 
S. McCoy, Government actuary of the 
United States Treasury, that there were 
only three million stockholders in 1926 
(about 10 percent of the families), these 
recent estimates may be excessive. But 
at all events, it is clear that a consider- 
able proportion of the population has 
been affected. With a large volume of 
profit wiped out, curtailment in the 
buying of luxuries and to some extent 
in the buying of staples will probably 
follow. 
Effect on Market Prices 

The effects of the market crash on 
retailing comes not only from the side 
of the consumers but also from that of 
the manufacturers. The latter had been 
throwing into the market surplus funds 
from both private and business re- 
sources. The loss they sustained was in 
many cases aggravated by the need to 
furnish brokers with additional margin. 
Some have extended their credit so 
seriously that there is a question as to 
their ability to raise loans to meet 
maturing business obligations. While 
little distress merchandise has appeared, 
there has been an appreciable drop in 
wholesale commodity prices. The 
Annalist index for October was 145.5, 
November 141.8, and for the week end- 
ing December 17 it was down to 140. 
Dun’s index also was 192.204 on Octo- 
ber 1, 191.179 on November 1, and 
188.969 on December 1. If this price 
movement continues, retailers will be 
able to offer goods at lower prices but a 
downward market engenders even more 
cautious buying by consumers and often 
leads to inventory losses. 
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Christmas Trade 

Christmas trade was influenced by 
both good and bad factors. One of the 
favorable factors was the accumulation 
of about six hundred million in Christ- 
mas clubs, an average of $59.50 for the 
nine million members. This represents 
an increase of 10 percent over 1928. Even 
though purchasing power has been 
affected, this accumulation was prob- 
ably spent as planned. 

Another favorable factor for the 
popular-priced store was the tendency 
to buy less expensive goods than last 
year. Whether the decision not to buy a 
car leads to more buying of other classes 
of goods, such as apparel and accessories 
—as some contend—is highly question- 
able. But popular-priced stores have in 
some cases benefited at the expense of 
exclusive stores handling the same type 
of merchandise in higher price lines. 

An unfavorable aspect of the Christ- 
mas situation, however, was unbal- 
anced inventories. For instance,in one 
store the small-leather-goods buyer 
found in 1928 that handbags at $7.95 
were the best sellers and the 1929 Christ- 
mas stock was assembled accordingly. 
But this season’s demand actually de- 
veloped in $2.95 and $4.95 bags, pre- 
sumably partly on account of curtailed 
purchasing power. People bought as 
many gifts as last year, but less expen- 
sive gifts, and many stocks were not 
adjusted to the changed demand. In 
brief, the 1929 holiday trade is summed 
up as greater (physical) volume on 
cheaper goods and less on the higher 
priced lines. 


Rumors Exaggerate the Facts 


As the public realized the situation 
discussed above, rumors ran riot, al- 


though few found their way into print 
unless accompanied by a stout denial. 
Rumor had it that orders were being 
canceled wholesale, that stores were 
laying off employees in great numbers 
and that the stores were doing very 
little business. Retail leaders quickly 
branded these reports as highly exag- 
gerated, if not wholly false. 

Alfred B. Koch, president of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
reported that a careful survey of the 
wholesale market indicated cancel- 
lations not above normal. Leading 
store executives, among them Mr. 
Samuel W. Reyburn of Lord & Taylor 
and Mr. Percy S. Straus of R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc., produced concrete evidence 
that there was no falling off but rather 
an increase in personnel, and stores all 
over the country reported to trade 
organization and trade publications 
that business was satisfactory. 

Although cancellations and layoffs 
were not abnormal, the losses in capital 
values and the very real losses in income 
were bound to have some effect on sales 
volume. And here the situation was 
more serious than publicly admitted. 
Since the chief difficulty was thought to 
be psychological, many business leaders 
launched a concerted drive to restore the 
buying mood. The situation resembled 
that of a corps of specialists who, find- 
ing a patient acutely ill tell him how 
“*sound”’ he is, so as to keep from him 
the knowledge of his true condition 
that might aggravate his illness. Again, 
when a trade paper sends out a question- 
naire on business conditions, few stores 
are willing to give out an unfavorable 
report for publication. 
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crease occurring in October. A few other 
chains checked show no particular de- 
cline in November compared with Octo- 
ber, although in neither month do the 
average sales per store show appreciable 
increases over 1928. The evidence, while 
inconclusive, indicates that the chain 
unit volume, while not making any 
appreciable gains over 1928, is not feel- 
ing the shock to the extent department 
stores are. 


Recession in Business Activities 

The facts as to the wholesale market 
are partly reflected in inquiries made of 
the Credit Clearing House in New York. 
With the average weekly orders in 1927 
as 100 per cent, the index stood as 
follows: 


December 1929 1928 
First week 77 83 
Second week 68 77 
Third week 59 64 
Fourth week 40 38 
Fifth week 39 39 


Market reports generally indicate 
that retail buyers are very cautious as to 
advance commitments and manufac- 
turers are not getting the normal 
amount of orders. This situation may 
lead either to unemployment or to 
feverish activity when retailers find pur- 
chasing power again reasserting itself. 
However, early January reports show 
an improving situation. 

One of the most important indexes 
that business has been affected is the 
business-activity index of the Annalist 
that dropped 8.1 points from 103.5 in 
October to 95.4 in November, the 
largest monthly movement in 11 years. 
Another is the Standard Statistics index 
that fell 7.8 per cent in November from 
the month before, the sharpest drop 
witnessed in a single month in five years, 


Bradstreet’s weekly December reports 
on trade in New York City indicated 
business generally fair but over one 
third of the businesses reported sales 
below last year. The factory employ- 
ment index, also, dropped 3.1 per cent 
in November from the previous month 
and payrolls dropped 6.8 per cent. 


Prospects for 1930 


As for the future, it appears that for 
the next few months the distribution of 
general merchandise will hardly equal 
last year’s. Even those who bought 
Christmas presents readily may start a 
thrift campaign. A few stores checked 
report a large increase in the percentage 
of charge business that will have to be 
paid for in January. Consumers are 
likely to be busy paying debts con- 
tracted this fall and may decide to get 
along with the goods they have. If the 
building of homes and the outfitting of 
both houses and apartments is delayed, 
home equipment may suffer as well as 
luxuries. 

However, the last half of 1930 should 
show a rapid recovery that many be- 
lieve will more than offset the recession 
of the earlier months. One of the most 
hopeful signs is that business men are 
no longer watching the stock ticker. 
They are getting down to work and are 
showing a willingness to use extra effort 
in advertising and merchandising to 
prevent volume from sagging seriously. 

Another encouraging sign is the fact 
that conditions on the farm are better 
comparatively than those in the cities. 
Farm incomes have been less affected. 
In fact, the use of fewer luxuries in 
foods may lead to increased consump- 
tion of the cheaper staples, the main- 
tenance of the agricultural West. Again, 
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lowered prices for industrial commodi- 
ties make the farmer's dollar go farther, 
for agricultural prices are not likely to 
drop as far. 
The Immediate Job 

It is blind to pretend that retail trade 
has not been affected adversely, even 
though many stores—especially those 
that are recognized for the economy of 
their prices—have gone ahead. There is 
a real danger that loose prosperity talk 
and failure to face facts will extend 
rather than shorten the period of un- 
certainty. Careful planning, in full 
recognition of the facts, is what is 
needed to hasten recovery. 

The tasks for the immediate future are: 

First, to develop a campaign of sales 
promotion that will stir up the buying 
mood, even in the face of certain ad- 
verse circumstances. This should be 
done by sustained and effective adver- 
tising of popularly priced, seasonable 
goods rather than by putting the main 
emphasis on clearances. There is danger 
that merchants will go to an extreme in 
taking drastic markdowns to promote 
goods that are not in normal demand. 

Second, to adjust price lines to the 
new requirements of the consumer. Last 
year's experience may be a poor guide to 
this year’s prices and stock assortments. 
Through various systems of analysis of 
sales and ‘‘wants,’’ changes in customer 
demand must be promptly acted upon. 

Third, to maintain a liberal install- 
ment-credit policy in those stores where 
such terms are granted. There is a 
temptation for stores to cut down on 
installment sales at the moment when 
such sales are most useful in maintain- 
ing volume. 

Fourth, to work out a selling and 
buying plan that will allow the placing 


of as many advance orders for merchan- 
dise as can reasonably be sold. Care- 
fully planned advance buying can do a 
great deal to avoid a depression in 
production and a serious price decline. 
Even the most pessimistic buyer must 
admit that sales will not fall more 
than a few per cent under normal. 
There is little reason why a considerable 
proportion of a store’s needs should 
not be contracted for, perhaps with 
an agreement for a price adjustment 
in case of a decline. To follow an 
extreme hand-to-mouth policy may lead 
to unemployment, one of the chief 
threats to purchasing power. 

Fifth, to control expenses more care- 
fully than ever. It is hard to decrease 
expenses when sales fall off, but it can 
be done and, with careful planning, net 
profit may be maintained even on a 


lower volume. 
Joun W. Wincate 





NEW DOOR TO PROFIT- 
MAKING 


A group of eight pamphlets on the 
new door to profit making by Frank 
Stookdale have been published by the 
Ohio Retail Dry Goods Association. 
Three of these are now available for 
distribution, and present an analysis of 
a typical business for the purpose of de- 
termining why it is not making a profit. 

The analysis includes examinations 
of such important factors as the profit- 
and-loss statement, merchandise audit, 
and price lines. Solutions are suggested 
by using the “‘profit triangle,’’ com- 
posed of the control of cost, the control 
of sales, and the control of merchandise. 

The short paragraphs, simple lan- 
guage, and illustrative figures appeal to 
the business man. 
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Give Men Advertising that Sparkles 


Louis E. SHecrer 


One of the most valid criticisms of retail advertising is that it is dreary and 
lacks news interest. Here are examples of advertisements that are decidedly 
not dreary and have proved successful. 


cTuRE the average men’s clothing 

buyer preparing his advertising 
copy. After experience with about 
eighteen of them, I must say in all fair- 
ness that they are consistent. 

If the buyer lives up to expectations, 
he will probably head his paragraph of 
descriptive matter with this: ‘Men's 
and Young Men's All-Wool Suits, 
$29."’ A refreshing thought, isn’t it? 
But he has an exciting story to tell the 
advertising department. And here’s how 
he usually tells it: 


A special group of well-made suits. In 
all the new colors. Single and double- 
breasted models. Made of worsteds, chev- 
iots, cassimeres, and tweeds. Two- and 
three-button styles. Sizes for all. 


Try to visualize any men’s clothing 
stock that wouldn't come under that 
description. Prosaic, matter-of-fact, un- 
interesting. And the average advertising 
department, wedded to the orthodox 
methods, lets well enough alone and, 
with a slight uninspiring twist here and 
a change of a word there, gives the 
item the spotlight of a newspaper 
advertisement. 


Commonplace Advertisements 

All this accounts for the many 
mediocre, unappealing men’s clothing 
announcements. They give the store no 


personality; they give the merchandise 
no attractiveness. 

How many men in the market for a 
new suit of clothes are impressed by the 
usual recitation about the ‘‘worsteds 
and the cassimeres and the single and 
double-breasted models’’? If I know my 
average man, he doesn’t know the 
difference between worsted and cassi- 
mere. He does know, however, that he 
has a date to take Felicia to the movies 
on Saturday night. He knows that 
Felicia is one glorious creature. And he 
feels that if he can put on a suit of such 
becoming fashion that Felicia will open 
her ‘button eyes’’ wide and say, ‘“Why, 
George . . . what a good-looking suit!"’ 
he will be in seventh heaven. It doesn’t 
seem logical that an advertisement 
headed “‘Men’s and Young Men’s Suits, 
$29"’ is the kind that will catch 
George's interest. 

Put yourself in George’s state of mind 
and then judge for yourself which of 
these two pieces of copy will make an 
impression on the Georges of this 


country. 
Special Offering! 
All-Wool Suits for Men 
$29 


What an opportunity this is! Suits that 
give that well-dressed look. Styles that 
men of all ages will appreciate. And a 
price that’s right for your purse! 
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Fashionably tailored. In all the new 
colors. Worsteds, cheviots, cassimeres, 
and tweeds. Two- and three-button 
styles. All sizes. 


—, a 
Who's this Guy Rudy Vallee Anyhow? 


If she looks with soulful eyes at the 
valiant Vallee . . . if she sighs wistfully 
when he sings “I Kiss Your Hand, 
Madame”’ . . . if she eyes you afterwards 
with that where-did-this-come-from ex- 


pression . . . it's time to get busy, my 


boy. 


Give yourself... and her. . . a treat by 
purchasing a real “‘personality’’ suit . . . 
a suit that says all the things that John 
Gilbert means . . . a suit that’s as smart 

. . as modern . . . as appealing . . . as 
Rudy at his Rvdiest. Wear it the next 
time you take her out. You'll be a more 
impressive looking fellow than you think 
you are. And you'll know ‘‘what a whale 
of a difference just a few dollars make.”’ 


Suits for Young Men 
$29 


Male Psychology and the 
Newspaper 

One thing must be remembered about 
a man. He doesn’t read the newspaper 
for the same reason that his sister reads 
it. His sister will skim lightly over the 
general news of the day, get a couple of 
columns full of the divorce disclosures, 
and then become absorbed in the de- 
partment-store advertising, beginning 
on page three where Mr. Bacy’s broad- 
casting appears and finishing up on the 
back page where Mr. Manabaker’s 
advertising panurgy is featured. One of 
her daily rites is to read the advertising 
for fashion news, value news, and home- 
making news. 


The men who pick up their news- 
paper for the express purpose of reading 
the ads are few and far between. Maxie 
Rosenbloom’s latest pugilistic capers or 
General Electric’s latest financial capers 
or J. G. C.’s brilliant column may draw 
his interest. But will he say to himself: 
“By jiminy, here it is eight o'clock, 
almost time to go to the poker game, 
and I haven't read the men’s clothing 
ads’? He will not. He will thumb his 
way through the paper. His eye will 
jump here and there. Something out- 
standing will stop him. And he will 
read. The ‘Suits for Men and Young 
Men, $29"" type of advertisement will 
be seen by a certain group of readers. 
But what chance does that type of 
appeal have against a headline with 
sparkle and style and personality and 
human interest and if we may be pre- 
sumptuous “‘humor interest’’? 


Men are social creatures. They like to 
be friendly. They like to save up up- 
roarious stories for their club cronies. 
They like to get chummy in a Pullman 
smoker. They like to greet people and 
shake hands. And advertising that 
reaches out and shakes hands and acts 
friendly and casts away the cold dignity 
of upstage vernacular is warmly re- 
ceived. It is read. It is believed. It is 
productive. 


A Successful Ad 


Here’s a paragraph that went across 
the top of a page clothing announce- 
ment. It presents the story in a light 
vein, it doesn’t get too loud mouthed, 
it doesn’t overwork the adjectives, and 
yet this announcement brought the 
biggest day’s business in a store's 
history. 
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The story is told that Sir Harry Lauder, 
the Scotch wit, sent his friends New Year 
cards that extend kind wishes for 1928, 
1929, and 1930. Full of vision, wasn’t 
he? We're taking a lesson from the 
Lauder school of economy. Towards the 
end of the winter, it is customary for us 
to hold a memorable suit sale and a little 
later we put on a remarkable overcoat 
sale. This year we've arranged a ‘‘merger™’ 
between the two sales. Two important 
sales at one time . . . it’s like having the 
inauguration of the President of the 


Paint an interesting picture. Don't be 
afraid to introduce a touch of showman- 
ship. Remember to use the word “‘you.”’ 
It has a nice ring to it. Use it constantly. 
Take this opus about a tuxedo. Read it 
and then compare it with a common 
garden variety of tuxedo ad which is 
captioned “‘A Smart Tuxedo for the 
Holidays, $35°’ and judge for yourself 
which would appeal to the average 
human. 





United States and a ‘‘welcome recep- 
tion’’ for Lindbergh in one day. And as 
Robert Benchley once said about a 
Broadway hit. . . Try to get in. 


At one time or another, all of us ad- 
vertising people get excited about cir- 
culation. But how many of us are honest 
enough to admit that we make our own 
circulation? Get an idea into your copy. 
Develop it smartly . . . and even some- 
thing as drab as a two-pants suit will 
gather more than its share of attention 

. and that’s the circulation that 
counts. 


New Interest in the Old Story 
Suppose the buyer is adamant. He 
must have his “‘worsted’’ story. Is the 
situation so hopeless? Isn’t it possible 
to get the men of the town to wax 
enthusiastic on the subject? Here's an 
idea of how even a fabric which isn’t 
enjoying any particular fashion popul- 
arity may be given a good send-off: 
Even if your knowledge of suit fabrics 
is as vague as a college professor's knowl- 
edge of professional boxing . . . still you 


must know that worsted is the good, old, 
reliable success of the fabric family. 


The Tuxedo That Will Give You A 
"Self-Confidence Complex’ Is at 
The Hub 


The Theater. You're tiptoeing down the 
aisle. It seems as if all eyes are on you. On 
the left you note the president of your 
bank. In the center a club crony who beat 
you in golf last month. In the tenth row 
a fellow shoe manufacurer. And there's 
that distinguished-looking doctor you 
met in Budapest. Suppose there’s a funny- 
looking bulge right below the collar of 
your Tuxedo. Suppose your waistcoat is 
folding up like an accordion. If there's 
ever a time when a fellow aeeds confi- 
dence, this is it. 

In a famous Tuxedo from The Hub, 
you'll be at ease, nonchalant, yourself. 
You'll know that the ingenious tailors 
of Fashion Park, Society Brand, Kup- 
penheimer, or Wakely have done their 
part with precision and care. Every de- 
tail . . . from the drape of the trousers 
to the length of the sleeves will be per- 
fect. You're sure of yourself. You're 
ready to have a good time. 


Ss skh vas tires by Society Brand 
iS 6h sees banned by Fashion Park 
Tuxedos. . . .... by Kuppenheimer 
IES x--\s 5 Reales echoes by Wakely 





And Hart Schaffner & Marx worsteds of 
all worsteds . . . have quite a reputation. 
They keep their press. They lend them- 
selves to skilled tailoring. They're dressy 
looking. They wear and wear and wear... 
simply won't weaken. 


A man buys good appearance. So 
don’t repel him with uninteresting in- 
formation about the make. Tell him 
“with style,’” and you'll sell him 
“sty. 
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LIMITATIONS ON CONSUMER 
DEMAND 


Early in December, Dr. Paul H. 
Nystrom of Columbia University de- 
livered an address before the Taylor 
Society, Incorporated, on the question: 
‘Is It Good Management Policy to 
Assume that Consumer Wants for 
Particular Goods are Insatiable?”’ 


A synopsis of his paper is here re- 
produced with the permission of the 
Society: 

For many years economists have taught that 
consumers’ wants are without limit, but this 
statement has rarely, if ever, been interpreted as 
meaning that consumers’ wants for particular 
goods are insatiable.. Economists have had 
general rather than particular consumer demand 
in view. The suggestion that consumer wants for 
particular goods are insatiable is contrary to 
ordinary common-sense and everyday observation. 


Obvious as it may be that consumers’ wants 
as applied to particular commodities are quite 
definitely limited, there appears to be a recurring 
idea among many business executives, particularly 
among sales and advertising heads and occasion- 
ally among production heads, that sales effort 
can be applied increasingly, indefinitely, and 
profitably without regard to the limits of con- 
sumption. Sales policies and sales plans are fre- 
quently outlined with unbounded enthusiasm 
and imagination apparently unhampered either by 
facts or by experience. That most of such sales 
campaigns intended to increase sales beyond 
practical limitations fail apparently does not 
deter those who come after from making the same 
mistakes again and again. 

It may be asserted that there are definite limits 
in consumer wants for particular goods and as all 
consumer demand resolves itseli finally to par- 
ticular demands it may also be asserted that there 
are definite limits in consumer wants for every 
class of goods. The neglect of this general fact 
by industrial and mercantile concerns leads to a 
wreckage and business loss which is inexcusable. 
A business organized and operating on plans in- 
tended to secure a volume beyond the limits of 
possible consumer demand is foredoomed to 
failure and loss. 


Consumers’ wants for all classes of goods are 
definitely modified and limited by several factors 
among which may be mentioned, purchasing power, 
physical limits of consumption, changing living con- 
ditions, the competition of other goods serving the same 
purposes or even different purposes, and changing con- 
sumer tastes. 

Purchasing Power 

In the first place the average income of $3,000 a 
year per family is meaningless except as an index. 
Every analysis of actual distribution of income 
shows that a small proportion of the total num- 
ber of families have incomes ranging up into the 
multi-thousands, while the masses of the people 
have incomes considerably below this average. 
Probably fully half of the families within the 
United States have incomes well under $2,000 a 
year. Even if they were $3,000, or $5,000, or 
$10,000, consumer wants would be limited by 
these amounts, but at $2,000 or less per family 
per year they are still more limited. In our specu- 
lation on what the limits of consumers’ wants 
might be for any particular commodity, it is clear 
that for most goods we reach those limits much 
more quickly if half or more of the people of the 
country live on incomes of less than $2,000 a year 
instead of $3,000 per year. Studies made of 
family expenditures have always indicated a 
certain degree of regularity in the distribution 
of family income for various purposes. Most 
people cannot buy more clothing and pass up the 
payment of rent and dentists’ bills. Some rough 
sort of balance of the various necessities of life 
must be preserved. 

Physical Limits of Consumption 

That consumers’ wants have physical limitation 
is most clearly evident in the consumption of food 
products. The size of the human stomach and the 
food requirements of the body are the ultimate 
limits. It is true that among people below the 
poverty line there may be food inadequate in 
quantity as well as in quality so that as incomes 
rise the quantity of food consumed also increases, 
but for families in moderate or better financial 
circumstances the limits of quantities of foods 
consumed are definitely reached. As incomes in- 
crease and standards of living rise, it is note- 
worthy that consumer demand changes by re- 
quiring greater varieties of foods and more ex- 
pensive foods but not greater quantities. In fact 
as incomes increase the demand for certain foods 
definitely declines because they are replaced by 
other items of diet. 
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The physical limit of consumers’ wants are not 
so clearly defined for clothing, shelter, fuel, 
light, and other commodities, but that there are 
limits can scarcely be doubted. Most men have 
fairly definite ideas of the number of suits of 
clothes and the number of pairs of shoes that they 
should have at any given time. 

Changing Living Conditions 

Consumer wants do change. Whether these 
changes are caused by fundamental factors, such 
as changes in income, changes in size of family, 
changes in education and social pressure, or as a 
result of sales promotion constitutes an inter- 
esting subject for discussion which cannot be 
taken up here. Whatever their causes, obviously, 
changes are occurring in methods of living which 
in turn are reflected in great changes in consumers’ 
wants. Some of the most outstanding current 
changes in living conditions are the diminishing 
size of the home, the decline of household in- 
dustries and activities, the increasing tendency 
to rent rather than to own homes, and the grow- 
ing patronage not only of laundries, bakeries, and 
delicatessens but also of restaurants. Certainly 
consumers’ wants for the goods that are used 
in the home are definitely limited by these changes 
in living conditions. 

Competition of Other Goods 

Sales-promotion methods might in many cases 
and in many lines successfully change consumer 
demand both for quantity and kind of goods by 
causing consumers to turn from the consumption 
of certain goods to others. The difficulty about 
this suggestion for present-day practice is that 
all types of commodities intended for consumption 
are pressed forward with almost equal intensity 
upon the consumers’ attention. Probably, if there 
were no opposition, the manufacturers and re- 
tailers of shoes could through intensive sales- 
promotion efforts induce the consumers of the 
country to purchase more shoes, but, as has been 
seen, such increases in purchases of shoes would 
be at the loss of purchases in other lines, possibly 
clothing, food, home furnishing, amusements, or 
automobiles. Certainly these industries cannot be 
expected to sit idly by and watch the shoe in- 
dustry add to its sales beyond normal or usual 
proportions without taking aggressive action in 
return. 

Changing Consumer Tastes 

Changing tastes—that is, changing fashions— 
are forces in consumer demand that must be 


reckoned with. Business tragedy awaits the busi- 
ness that disregards fashion. One type of error 
common to business is to neglect these changes, 
to be behind the procession, to fail to cash in on 
consumer demand at its height. Another type of 
error, probably equally wasteful, is to plunge 
ahead of the trends and to try to force the changes 
more quickly than they normally occur. 

A good illustration of the latter error has ap- 
parently occurred to some extent in the women’s 
apparel industries during the past six months. 
A concerted effort in which dressmakers, manu- 
facturers, and retailers have participated to bring 
about a new fashion involving a radical change, 
perhaps a too rapid change in silhouette, has un- 
doubtedly been pushed too hard with the result 
that harm rather than good has been perpetrated 
on some branches of the industry. 

The October report of the Federal Reserve 
Board indicates large increases in sales of misses’ 
dresses, a very moderate increase in women's 
dresses, and little or no increase in coats. The 
Credit Clearing House in New York reports that 
shipments of women's and misses’ apparel from 
New York manufacturers and wholesalers during 
the past season has been about the same as last 
year. In a survey of the dress industry made by 
the Associated Dress Industries, Inc., and pre- 
sented in a report in President Hoover's confer- 
ence with the heads of industries, more than half 
of the manufacturers reported current business as 
only fair. Employment in the women’s apparel 
industries for the season ending October 31 has 
been about the same as or somewhat less than 
last year. Where separate store reports have been 
available, it appears that sales in women's spe- 
cialty shops have been rather poorer than in 
apparel departments in department stores. 

In many, if not most stores, it has been found 
that sales resistance, particularly in women’s 
dress departments, and especially coat depart- 
ments, has materially increased. Customers have 
become undecided and confused and many have, 
it seems, postponed their regular purchases. It 
has required from two to three times as much time 
and energy to sell a garment in the new style as 
it did last year. The season just passing has been 
a very trying one for garment salespeople as well 
as for their employers. Several stores report an 
increase in returns and in alterations. 


Whether this analysis of the present women’s 
apparel situation is correct or not, the principle 
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involved is clear. It is as dangerous to be ahead 
of fashion as it is to be behind it. There are 
definite limitations in consumers’ wants beyond 
which sales promotion is unprofitable. 


In discussion of Dr. Nystrom’s paper, 
Mr. Austin S. Donaldson, store manager 
of Gimbel Brothers, New York, made 
the following remarks, in part: 


Do not let us forget that we must look at this 
question from the point of view of Management, 
from the point of view of progress and action— 
and not from the point of view of the static state. 
Since we live in the dynamic state, we expect 
motion, action, change, variation. We do not 
expect the same thing to occur during long 
periods. 

Our national income amounts to about ninety 
billions of dollars per annum of which only 
forty-two billions are consumed in the whole field 
of retail distribution. Is it not possible that retail 
distribution might encroach upon the balance of 
forty-eight millions now going into production, 
savings, investments, etc? Also, has there not 
always been a steady increase in the national 
income over a long period of years? Should 
Management assume that this will not continue? 

Four years ago cereals dropped off in sales in a 
certain section of the country. An investigation 
showed that an oversupply of eggs lowered the 
price to 25 cents per dozen. Eggs and bacon dis- 
placed cereals for a short period of time; how- 
ever, it might have been for a long period, de- 
pending on influences apparently beyond our 
control. 

A leading cereal company did not sit back, 
however, and assume that consumer wants for 
particular goods were limited. An aggressive cam- 
paign finally remedied the situation and today the 
demand for this product continues to grow. It 
was discovered that the proper attack on mothers 
and nursemaids was the way to secure the de- 
pendency of children on their particular product. 

It must not be forgotten that to change an 
individual's habit of using a particular food from 
once a day to twice a day or from three times a 
week to every day just doubles the consumption 
of that food. 

It is true that the stomach can hold only, let 
us say, two quarts of food. Management, how- 
ever, does not worry in the least about the ca- 
pacity of the stomach. What it is interested in, is 


the variety that may be introduced into the 
stomach which wil! produce a dollar meal in- 
stead of a fifty-cent meal. 

The Management which does not believe in 
demand creation is bound to lose out in com- 
petition with an aggressive Management dis- 
tributing the same article or something similar. 

Some years ago, two hats a year would satisfy 
our wives. Now three, four, five, and even more 
are required. Some change may vary this upward 
or downward. We do not know the actual limit 
until the season is finished and our sales have been 
established, returns deducted. 

How far should Management respect consumer 
limits? What is a high limit today is a low one 
tomorrow. Aggressive, progressive, dynamic, 
competitive Management will always find a way. 
Some Managements have long histories of un- 
interrupted progress—others have allowed alibis, 
excuses, and consumer limits to stagnate them. 


Ea 


THE ALTERATION ROOM 

The Research Department of the Gar- 
ment Retailers of America has recently 
made a survey of alteration departments 
in connection with women’s ready-to- 
wear departments having a sales volume 
of over $100,000. 

The chief findings are as follows: 


(1) Over 52 per cent of the sales volume in 
ready-to-wear requires alteration. 

(2) The salary and supply expenditure of the 
department amount to over 94 per cent of the 
revenue received from customers, leaving in the 
average store less than $3000 of the revenue to ap- 
ply against space charge and other overhead costs. 

(3) Because of the above condition, alteration 
departments seldom show a profit, generally 
barely breaking even or showing a loss. 

(4) The personnel of the department includes 
fitters, sewers, pressers, helpers, tailors, clericals, 
and manager. 

(5) The organization methods vary as follows: 
(a) There is a workroom manager who 
reports to the store superintendent. 

(b) The head fitter is also the manager. 

(c) An assistant foreman is in charge of 
sewers, pressers, and tailors; and a floor 
manager (in the selling department) in 
charge of fitters and the assigning of work. 
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The Nature of Financial Combinations 
in Retailing 


Few of the so-called mergers in retailing are really mergers. With the present 
trend towards retail combinations, no student of retailing should be ignorant 
of their true nature. 


jen confusion of the terms merger, 
consolidation, holding company, 
and the sale of assets is not limited to 
people engaged in retailing, for writers, 
bankers, and even financial experts use 
the terms loosely. The methods of com- 
bination must be differentiated clearly 
in order to determine what kinds of 
financial structures are most applicable 
to large-scale retailing. Correct terminol- 
ogy facilitates clear thinking and tends 
to do away with talking in generalities. 


Merger 

When two or more business organiza- 
tions are fused by merger, one of them 
absorbs the others, maintaining its 
corporate existence under its old charter 
and keeping either its own name or the 
name of one of the merged companies. 
A merger is formed as follows: a, b, and 
c are stockholders of the corporation A; 
x, y and z are the stockholders of the 
corporation X. A is absorbing X by 
merger, and may do so by either of two 
methods. 

The first method is for A quietly to 
buy up the stock of X. Stockholders 
x and y sell out their stock interest to 
the A company. The A company as 


chief owner of the stock of X company 
votes to have X company merge with 
A company. The remaining stockholder 
z may consent to the merger or he may 
sell his stock to A company at a price 
suitable to both parties. Two thirds of 
the stockholders of the selling corpora- 
tion must be in favor of selling. If a few 
minority stockholders refuse to sell 
their stock, they can be brought into a 
court of equity where a fair valuation 
will be placed on their stock. 

The second method of merging is for 
A to buy the property at market value 
in return for its own stock. The value of 
the property is the difference between 
the market value of the assets and 
liabilities, and is the value of the stock. 
The stockholders of X company vote to 
sell their stock to A company and in re- 
turn get A stock, rather than the in- 
dividual stockholders of X selling to A. 
X company calls in its own stock and 
gives it to A company in return for 
shares of A company stock. X company 
then distributes A company stock to its 
shareholders. The stockholders of X 
company vote for dissolution according 
to law and their contract of merger. 
The results are that X company is out 
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of existence, the original stockholders 
of X company are now stockholders of 
A company, and the corporate identity 
of A company has not been changed in 
the least. 
Consolidation 

A consolidation is the complete 
fusion of two or more business organiza- 
tions into a new combined company. 
Each company exchanges its stock for 
the stock of the new company in some 
predetermined ratio. The new stock is 
distributed to the stockholders of the 
individual companies, whereupon the 
companies dissolve according to law 
and according to the contract of con- 
solidation. All of the individual com- 
panies, therefore, lose their corporate 
identities. The only stock is the stock 
of the new consolidated company. 


An example of a consolidation is aS 
follows: the stockholders of A com- 
pany are a, b, and c; the stockholders of 
X company, x, y, and z. Companies 
A and X want to consolidate; the stock- 
holders of each company are willing to 
do so. Company X calls in its stock from 
x, y, and z, and company A calls in its 
stock from a, b, and c. Then company 
A exchanges its stock for the stock of 
the new consolidated company E. 
Company A likewise exchange its 
stock for the stock of company E. Both 
company A and X distribute the new 
company E stock to their respective 
stockholders. Then X and A dissolve 
according to law and the contract of 
consolidation. There is no A or X com- 
pany. E company is the only existing 
one. 

In a consolidation the question arises: 
How many shares of E stock shall be 
given for A stock and how many for the 
X stock? This means that some ratio of 


conversion must be agreed upon. Per- 
haps the A stock will be exchanged for 
E stock share for share, or perhaps two 
shares of E stock will be given for one 
of A stock. The market price of the 
stocks of A and X is the most important 
factor in determining this ratio. 


Holding Company 

A holding company is a company 
formed for the purpose of holding the 
stock of other companies for control. 
It does no operating for itself although 
it does actively administer the affairs 
of its subsidiaries. The advantages of 
the holding company as a form of 
combination are: (1) companies of an 
entirely different nature may combine 
in a holding company whereas they 
could not legally merge; (2) adverse 
legislation against foreign corporations 
is done away with as the subsidiaries 
have not lost their identity and are 
domestic corporations in the States in 
which they are incorporated ; (3) forma- 
tion is easy; (4) results are quick; (5) 
there are few legal entanglements; and 
(6) stability is ensured. 

An example of a holding company is 
as follows: a, b, and c are the stock- 
holders of company A; x, y, and z are 
the stockholders of company X. Stock- 
holder a and b of company A and x and 
y of company X want to unite the inter- 
ests of A and X. The stockholders c and 
z refuse to consent to either a merger or 
a consolidation, or for other reasons 
these forms of combination may not be 
desirable. So a and b exchange their 
stock in company A for stock in a new 
company H which will hold the stock. 
Likewise stockholders x and y of com- 
pany X exchange their stock for that of 
the new company H. H holding com- 
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pany now controls both A and X by 
majority stock ownership. Unlike mer- 
gers and consolidations, in holding 
companies it is not necessary to have all 
the stockholders of the individual com- 
panies transfer their stock to the com- 
bined firm. 
Sale of Assets 

The fourth method of uniting is by 
the sale of the assets of one company to 
another. The buying company does not 
buy the stock or form a new company, 
but merely acquires the assets, paying 
for these either in cash or in its own 
stock. There is no exchange of stock, 
however. Since this method is the ac- 
quiring of assets rather than stock, the 
transaction is more simple than in the 
case of mergers or consolidation where 
there are many legal steps to go through. 

Two others methods of combining, 
used in industrial enterprises more than 
in retailing, are (1) leasing of the 
business, and (2) trusts. 


Retail Combinations 

When recent retail combinations are 
analyzed, they are found to be com- 
binations of types rather than pure 
mergers, consolidations, or holding 
companies. At various stages of their 
development they have combined in 
different ways. This is illustrated by 
some of the more recent combinations. 


R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., is a com- 
bination of holding company and 
merger. It is a sort of holding company 
in so far as it holds controlling inter- 
ests in Davison-Paxon, LaSalle & 
Koch, and L. Bamberger & Co. It is 
not a true holding company in that it 
does operating of its own. It is a merger 
in that it has absorbed three smaller con- 


cerns, but it is not a true merger because 
the three subsidiaries have not lost 
their identities. The recently proposed 
combination of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
and the J. C. Penney Co. and the ac- 
quiring of Frederick & Nelson by 
Marshall Field & Co. are of similar 
character. 

An example of a pure holding com- 
pany arrangement is the combination 
of Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn; 
William Filene’s Sons Co., Boston; 
F. & R. Lazarus, Columbus, Ohio; 
and Bloomingdale Brothers, New York. 
Each of these companies has turned its 
stock over to holding companies: the 
Lanwin Holding Corporation holds the 
stock of Abraham & Straus, the Mas- 
sachusetts Holding Corporation the Fi- 
lene stock, the Ohio Holding Company 
the stock of the Lazarus company, and 
the Bloomingdale Holding Corpora- 
tion the stock of Bloomingdale 
Brothers. Each of these intermediate 
holding companies has turned its stock 
over to a superholding company, known 
as the Federated Department Stores, Inc. 

The Hahn Department Stores, Inc., 
is another example of the holding com- 
pany arrangement. The purchasing func- 
tion of the combination is done through 
the Hahn Department Stores Purchasing 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the Hahn 
Department Stores, Inc. 

The National Family Stores, Inc., is 
partly a holding company and partly a 
consolidation. The stock of the Federal 
Garment Corporation and the Family 
Garment Stores, Inc., was transferred to 
the National Family Stores, Inc. The 
present company is not a true holding 
company in that it operates stores, and 
therefore takes the form of a consolida- 
tion. 
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In the chain-store field, the Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Company is an 
example of a merger and holding com- 
pany. It acquired at different times the 
Great China Tea Co., Schneider Gro- 
cery and Baking Co., Thrift Grocery 
Co., and Childs Grocery Co. Later it 
bought a majority of the stock of the 
Piggly Wiggly Corporation. Thus the 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company 
is both a merger and a holding company. 

Interlocking directorates are sub- 
stituted for more formal intercorporate 
agreement in some instances. Mr. S. S. 
Kresge is a corporate official of the S.S. 
Kresge Co., of the Kresge Department 
Stores, Inc., and The Fair, Chicago. 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald, likewise, is a 


' corporate official of Sears, Roebuck & 


Co. and of Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 
Extmer O. SCHALLER 


A SELF-INVENTORY ON 
PROFIT FIGURING 

The following questions are taken 
from recent examinations in the course 
in Retail Merchandising, given at 
New York University School of Re- 
tailing. Some of the statements are true 
and some false. Test your own knowl- 
edge by underscoring the proper answer 
at the left hand margin before looking 
at the answers onthe inside back cover. 
Correct answers to 15 are necessary to 
“pass.” 


(True, False.) 1. Under the retail method of in- 
ventory, the retail inventory is reduced to the 
original cost of the goods on hand. 

(True, False.) 2. If the opening cost inventory 
is overstated, the net profits are overstated. 

(True, False.) 3. Whenever a buyer takes a mark- 
down of $100, he reduces his net profit by 
that amount. 

(True, False.) 4. Markdowns have no effect on 
the initial mark-up, but additional mark- 
ups do. 





(True, False.) 5. A merchandise allowance to a 

~ customer requires a markdown. 

(True, False.) 6. Discounts granted to certain 
classes of customers should be handled in the 
same manner as discounts to employees. 

(True, False.) 7. Trade discounts should always 
be deducted from cost purchases before 
charging goods to selling department. 

(True, False.) 8. If the initial mark-up in a de- 
partment is 40 per cent and a buyer reduces 
an article retailing at $3 to $2, the derived 
cost value is reduced 334 per cent. 

(True, False.) 9. If a buyer puts higher retail 
prices on his invoices than on his goods, 
he can hide the fact of physical shortages. 

(True, False.) 10. Under the retail method of in- 

“ventory, when the goods on hand in the clos- 
ing retail inventory have a lower mark-up 
than the average initial mark-up for the 
department, the closing cost inventory is 
understated. 

(True, False.) 11. A buyer has to add enough to 
the cost price of his goods to care for only 
the following items: expenses, markdowns, 
shortages, and discounts to employees and 
customers. 

(True, False.) 12. If the initial mark-up per- 
centage is 40 per cent and the maintained 
mark-up 35 per cent, the sum of the mark- 
downs, shortages, and discounts to employees 
and customers is 5 per cent. 

(True, False.) 13. Expenses less net operating loss 
equal gross margin. 

(True, False.) 14. The retail method of inventory 
is an accounting system devised so that 
physical inventory need not be taken to find 
actual net profit earned by the department at 
the end of the year. 

(True, False.) 15. It is possible to have mark- 

~ downs of over 100 per cent. 

(True, False.) 16. No store ever takes a mark-up 
on retail of over 100 per cent. 

(True, False.) 17. Stock turnover is the ratio of 
net sales to the cost value of average amount 
of merchandise on hand. 

(True, False.) 18. The retail method of inventory 
may be applied only to individual selling de- 
partments and not to a department store as a 
whole. 

(True, False.) 19. The gross sales figure for a de- 
partment equals the returns from customers, 
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plus the amount of markdowns taken on 
account of allowances to customers, plus net 
cash received for current cash purchases by 
customers and employees, plus net charges 
to customers’ and employees’ accounts for 


purchases made on credit during the current 
period. 
(True, False.) 20. A markdown of 25 per cent is 
a equal to a 20 per cent reduction from the 
original retail price of the goods sold. 


Personnel and M anagement Dyv1s10n 





Training in Color 


The outstanding retail problem for 1930 is probably the adjustment of mer- 

chandise stocks to the demands of fashion. Color is the outstanding factor in 

fashion. The time is not far distant when training in color will be regarded as 
important as training in system. 


M*™ new methods in modern mer- 
chandising may be directly 
attributed to the relatively recent trend 
towards ensemble selling. Together with 
this ensemble idea has come the ‘‘color 
craze.'" Color has swept from wearing 
apparel and accessories to the auto- 
mobile, and into the home—living 
room, the bedroom, the kitchen, and 
even the bathroom. 

The average customer who is in- 
creasingly dependent upon the retail 
store as her purchasing agent and style 
adviser, is now turning to the store for 
a solution to her color problems. If the 
salesperson appears in doubt as to the 
suitability of a given material, she at 
once loses confidence both in the sales- 
person and in the store. If by chance the 
color suggested does not fit into her 
clothing ensemble or her home color 
scheme, the merchandise is sure to 
come back. 

In the case of wearing apparel, the 
situation offers particularly complex 
problems. The salesperson must be an 
expert adviser as to the suitability of 








various shades to hair, eyes, and skin. 
She must meet and intelligently sug- 
gest materials and colors for the cus- 
tomer who 
(a) always buys the same color be- 
cause it is becoming 
(b) likes only certain colors 
(c) buys fashionable colors which are 
not becoming 


(d) dresses by habit although age 
may have changed her coloring 


Salespeople coming into the store, 
and even those with long selling ex- 
perience, are not generally equipped 
with this color technique, and the 
store has been forced to meet the prob- 
lem with its best instrument, training. 
A recent survey of twenty-one large 
New York stores disclosed the fact 
that ten of the eleven who do organized 
merchandise training are including in 
their programs color courses of from 
six to twelve lessons. Most of these 
stores are making this a required 
course for those selling merchandise in 
which color plays an important rdle, 
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and the course is elective with other 
employees. The following is an outline 
of a suggested course based on a study 
of the programs in the ten New York 
stores referred to: 


Lesson I 

(1) Importance of Color 

(a) Its effect on personality 

(b) Key to ensembles in costume 

(c) Extensive use of color at present 
(2) Color History 

(a) Primitive, Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, 

peasant, and national 

(3) How to Learn about Color 

(a) Principles and theory 

(b) Contact with fine things 

(c) Making of color harmonies 


Lesson II 
(1) Color Definitions 
(a) Hue, value, intensity, tint, shade, and 
compound color 
(2) Explanation of Color Scope (Munsell Theory) 
(a) Primary, secondary, and complementary 
colors 
(b) Warm, exciting, and advancing colors 
(c) Cool, calm, and receding colors 
(d) Colors that denote gaiety, fire, sor- 
row, etc. 
(3) Identification of Colors 
(a) Matching of materials brought from de- 
partment with color charts 


Lesson III 
(1) Color Harmonies 
(a) Monochromatic (one color scheme) 
(b) Complementary (two opposite colors) 
(c) Analogous (neighboring colors) 
(d) Accentuated neutral (grey, black, or 
white with accent of color) 
(e) Formation of grey 
(f) Characteristic of blacks and whites (black 
absorbs, white reflects) 
(g) Intense colors (used in small amounts) 
(2) Important Fall Colors of the Year 
(a) Morning, afternoon, evening 


Lesson IV 
(2) Personality and Color 
(a) Aims—to bring out best points in per- 
sonality 
(2) Factors in Choice of Color 
(a) Personality 


(b) Individual coloring 

(c) Size of per on (cool colors recede) 

(d) Age of person (don’t select light colors 
for a mature person) 

(e) Material being purchased Cif soft, a 
greater range of color is allowable; if 
shiny, range of color should be re- 
stricted) 

(f) Nearness of color to face (if near, should 
blend with skin) 

(g) Occasion, time, place 

Ch) Harmony of ensemble colors 

Lesson V 
(1) Individual Coloring 
(note—no set rules because of importance of per- 
sonality) 

(a) Color readings (cheeks and lips as fore- 
ground, skin as background) 

(b) Trying of different color effects on mem- 
bers of the class 

(2) Types of Individuals 

(a) Cool, medium, warm 

(b) Safe hues for most people 

(c) Difficult hues 

(d) Vigorous type 

(e) Subtle type 

Lesson VI 
(1) Problems in Selling Color 

(a) General 

(b) Special—mixed hair, white hair, red 
hair, blue eyes, and yellow skin. 

Lesson VII 


Review 


Methods of Teaching 

The course is generally conducted by 
a qualified member of the training de- 
partment and held from 9.30 to 10,30 
a.m. two times each week. Each lesson 
is illustrated by selected materials from 
the store. The course may be repeated 
twice a year in the spring and fall. 


Sources of Information on Color 

The following is suggested as a bib- 
liography: 

Goldstein, H., Art in Every Day Life, New 


York, Macmillan Co., 1927 
Richards, C. R., Art in Industry, New York, 


Macmillan Co., 1922 
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Munsell, A. H., Color Notation. Boston, Ellis 
& Co., 1919 

Weinberg, Louis, Color in Every Day Life, New 
York, Moffat Yard Co., 1918 (now Dodd 
Mead & Co.) 

Luckiesh, M., Color and Its Application, New 
York, D. van Nostrand Co., 1923 

Nystrom, P. H., Economics of Fashion (chapter 
5), New York, Ronald Press Co., 1928 


O. P, Rosrnson 





THE WELFARE DIRECTOR 

Mrs. Grace Grandstaff, welfare di- 
rector of Lord and Taylor, New York, 
in a talk before the Store Organization 

Class of the School of Retailing, listed 

the following as the functions of the 

store welfare division: 

(1) Service duties—prevention of eye strain, pro- 
vision for proper ventilation and labor- 
saving devices, correction of postures, 
acting as a member of the personnel 
review committee, giving of salespeople 
the benefit of store sales, making of 
emergency loans, extension of legal aid, 
granting of vacations 

(2) Health duties—giving of physical examina- 
tions, maintenance of hospital, milk 
clinic, dental clinic, chiropodist, and 
cafeteria 

(3) Recreation duties—provision of a library, a 
rest room, and smoking rooms 


The qualifications of a welfare direc- 
tor were listed as follows: 


(1) Personal qualifications 
(a) A pleasing personality 
(b) A sincere desire to help people 
(c) A problem-solving attitude 
(2) Experience and training 
(a) Industrial organization—experience and 
knowledge of the people with whom one 
deals 
(b) Social service—experience and knowledge 
of the environment of the worker 
(1) On the job 
(2) At home 
(c) Relief service—knowledge of the sources 
of relief, from: 
(1) Strain on the job 
(a) Physical 
(b) Mental 
(c) Financial 
(2) Illness, due to 
(a) Accidents 
(b) Contracted illness 
(3) Housing 
(a) Homes 
(b) Rooms 
(d) Safety service—knowledge of devices for 
the prevention of accidents and occupa- 
tional illness 
(e) Recreational service—experience in pro- 
moting educational programs and main- 
taining employee morale 


Book Reviews 





This section will be a permanent feature of the JouRNAL OF RETAILING. 

It attempts to review the important books of particular interest to retailers that 

appeared during the preceding quarter. The last quarter of 1929 has been 
especially fruitful of such works. 


Nystrom, Paut H., Economic Principles of Consump- 
tion. New York: Ronald Press Company, 1929. 
An appreciation of the dominant influence of the 

consumer in directing the processes of production 

and distribution is the outstanding business de- 
velopment in recent years. So long as productive 


Capacity continues to outrun willingness and 
ability to buy, so long will consumers continue to 
be the choosers and the seller must adjust his 
offerings to their demands. 

Until recently, far more attention has been given 
to the internal problems of production and dis- 
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tribution than to a study of the reason for their 
existence—consumption. Information on this sub- 
ject has been scattered and fragmentary but Dr. 
Nystrom has assembled this knowledge and has 
presented in this book, and its companion, 
Economics of Fashion, the most complete statement 
available. While few recommendations are made or 
conclusions reached, a great task has been ac- 
complished in the collection and organization of 
knowledge on the subject. 

Consumer demand is defined as ‘‘human want for 
economic goods accompanied by the power to 
buy.”” The first portion of the book takes up the 
nature of human wants and a second is devoted to 
an analysis of purchasing power as revealed by 
wealth and income statistics. The major portion 
of the book, however, considers the joint effect of 
human wants and purchasing power as evidenced 
in family budgets, with their outlays for food, 
clothing, housing, home furnishings and home 
operation, health maintenance, leisure, and sav- 
ings. Stress is placed upon the effect that the size 
of the family and the size of the income have on 
the proportion of the total income that is nor- 
mally-allotted to the different classifications of 
consumption. 

Perhaps Dr. Nystrom’s greatest contribution is 
his classification of standards of living and his 
determination of the percentage of expenditures 
for food, clothing, etc., in each of the ten classes 
he sets up. 

For the retail merchant this work has a two- 
fold practical significance. First, it acquaints him 
with a knowledge of the forces shaping consumer 
demand so that he may be more discriminating in 
his selection of merchandise. Second, it gives him 
a basis for establishing price lines and model 
stocks. For instance, a clothing budget for the 
typical family to which a store caters may be 
worked out with the aid of the figures on family 
expenditures for clothing in each of the standard- 
of-living groups. This budget may then be broken 
down into the expenditures of each member of 
the family and finally into the expenditures for 
each item of apparel. This information is of value 
in working out best selling price lines and in 
coérdinating price lines in different departments 
so that all cater to the same typical customer. 

J. W. Ww. 
Lyon, Leverett S., Hand-to-Mouth Buying, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1929. 

The Institute of Economics of the Brookings 

Institution has as its sole object the ascertaining of 


the facts about current economic problems and the 
simple interpretation of these facts to the people 
of the country. Hand-to-Mouth Buying attempts to 
do just this in regard to one of the chief marketing 
problems of the day. Studies of the United States 
Department of Commerce, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and of national trade associations have 
been drawn upon; the yearly and monthly records 
since 1920 of many individual companies have 
been analyzed; and questionnaires from 115 
manufacturers have been tabulated in an attempt 
to get the facts. 

Hand-to-mouth buying finds expression in a 
greater percentage of orders for immediate de- 
livery as compared with orders for advance de- 
livery and also in smaller orders and smaller ship- 
ments. The practice may be reflected in quicker 
turnover; in stabilization in the monthly fluctua- 
tion of orders, shipments, inventories, and pro- 
duction; and in increased costs of selling and 
handling orders. 

Based on extensive trade statistics, the study 
finds the expected—that the trend in advance 
orders has been generally downward since 1920 
and that smaller orders have increased in the 
wholesale field, although not in all fields. How- 
ever, the author points out that this is nothing 
new, for hand-to-mouth buying was the general 
rule after the Civil War until 1897, a period of 
price decline. In fact, a period of declining prices 
in an industry usually engenders caution, which 
results in the hand-to-mouth practice. Hand-to- 
mouth buying was discussed fifty years ago almost 
in the same manner as it is being discussed today. 

As for the results of the policy, retail-store 
turnover has shown only slight improvement 
since 1920, but there has been more improvement 
in raw material and wholesale inventories in re- 
lation to volume of shipments. 

““When the conditions of production make it 
possible to control stocks, current buying methods 
have shifted no new load to manufacturers and 
wholesalers generally—they have in many cases 
decreased the stock burden carried.’ While this 
finding tends to disprove the contention that the 
manufacturer is being forced to “‘carry the bag,” 
the data behind this particular conclusion shows 
considerable variation in different industries and 
in different sections of the same industry. 

As to costs, the “‘conclusion is inescapable that 
the trend towards the transaction in trade of small 
orders and small shipments has brought added 
costs,"" particularly in office expense. Reports from 
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115 manufacturers indicate that an order for $20 
costs 3} times as much to handle in proportion to 
value as an order for $100. This increase in costs is 
in many cases being avoided by refusing to sell to 
small buyers or by selling through wholesalers 
rather than direct to retailers. Other manufacturers 
pass on the cost by means of price differentials, 
quantity discounts, or service charges for small 
orders. Others eliminate some of the increased cost 
by opening field warehouses or using merchandis- 
ing warehouses. 

The author observes that the additional cost of 
small orders may be more than offset by the sav- 
ings caused by better stockturn. Unfortunately, 
the study has not followed up this thought—per- 
haps the most important question in regard to the 
whole problem. This study gives the business man 
little assistance in determining the point where 
handling costs of small orders offset turnover 
advantages. 

Three factors are found to cause the hand-to- 
mouth policy: 

(1) The degree of conservation, caused largely 
by price and fashion movements 


(2) Physical conditions and organization of 
trade machinery, especially transportation 
(3) The technique of manufacture and storage 


While the author does not anticipate increased 
caution he does look to improvements in physical 
distribution and to the growing tendency to plan 
rather than to speculate in inventories for a con- 
tinuation of the policy. 

It is possible that at this point he has misin- 
terpreted the facts. Many feel that the develop- 
ment of scientific planning in merchandising 
operations is going to result in more forward buy- 
ing rather than less. Even in fashion goods, the 
time-honored early-season sampling is giving way 
to accurate forecasts. A Fifth Avenue store had its 
fashion highlights for fall planned in July 1929 
and in spite of the radical change in fashion that 
was in its inception, the store’s forecast was en- 
tirely correct. While goods will not be shipped 
until needed, retailers who plan carefully are find- 
ing that they can place orders for a large portion 
of their requirements well in advance. Thus, they 
get lower prices and better service, for they assist 
the manufacturer in planning his operations, 
cutting down the wastes of feverish production 


during a short season. 
J. W. W. 


Harinc, Cuester E., The Manufacturer and His 
Outlets. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1929. 
Here is a book devoted to the types of retail 

organizations and their problems, with one chap- 
ter on the wholesaler and very little about the 
manufacturer. The book was originally written 
for the executives and salesmen of a large manu- 
facturer to acquaint them thoroughly with the 
nature of their retail and wholesale outlets—and 
this fact explains the surprising title. The book is 
fully as useful to the retailer in clarifying his own 
problems and indicating to him his place in the 
retail organization. 

The author takes up the development and prob- 
lems of retailing, the wholesaler, the department 
store, the mail-order house, the chain store, and 
retailing of the future. While the book draws 
heavily upon the better books already in the field, 
it is the most lucid summary that has come to our 
attention of the nature, the problems, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of the different types 
of stores. The chapter on the mail-order house is 
particularly good, with its analysis of the selling 
punch of the mail-order catalogue. The chapter on 
department stores, however, might have been im- 
proved by mention of branch systems that seem to 
offer the best solution of the problem of congested 
shopping centers. 

Mr. Haring is an advertising man connected 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. It 
is natural, then, that he should stress through the 
book the conflict between manufacturers’, jobbers’, 
and retailers’ brands and similar problems of gain- 
ing consumer patronage. Fortunately, he has been 
able to take an unprejudiced point of view, pre- 
senting carefully the standpoints of the different 
parties, but enriching his discussion with facts 
from investigations made by his own company. 

While it is primarily a statement of things as 
they are, the book does arrive at a few interesting 
conclusions in regard to the future development of 
chains and independents. The drugstore is be- 
coming a “‘convenience store,’’ carrying almost as 
many different types of goods as the department 
store; and the independent ones are not being 
crowded out by the chains as easily as are some 
other types of independents. The druggist has 
some professional standing in the community and 
the consumer expects him to be more than a hired 
manager. While all types of chains, including the 
drug chains, will grow, the impersonal manner of 
most of them and the low caliber of the managers 
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of the separate units are the most serious problems 
of the chains and give the independents a great 


opportunity. 


Guernsey, Jonn B. Retailing Tomorrow. New York: 

Textile Publishing Company, 1929. 

Merchants responded so favorably to Tomorrow; 
What is the Future of Retailing? which appeared as a 
series of articles in The Dry Goods Economist that 
the material is now available in more permanent 
form. 

The author gives a short history of some of the 
more important department stores, department- 
store chains, specialty chains, and mail-order 
houses. He shows the present status and outstand- 
ing characteristics of each, and, on the basis of 
past performance and present trends, indicates the 
probable future of each store. He explains why he 
thinks some organizations have better prospective 
futures than others. The most important stores in 
England, Canada, Germany, and France are 
similarly analyzed. 

In addition to this diagnosis of individual stores, 
Mr. Guernsey presents his views concerning such 
general topics as hand-to-mouth buying, mergers, 
branch stores, budgets, ownership groups, group 
buying, and resident buying. 

This frank conversational discussion of retailing 
is stimulating when compared with the academic 
style used by most writers on business subjects. 


Puetrs, GzorGe Harrison, Tomorrow's Advertisers. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1929. 

Like Mr. Guernsey, Mr. Phelps attempts to look 
ahead. He traces the growth and adaptation of ad- 
vertising as seen from the viewpoint of the adver- 
tising agency. The book is written in a pleasant 
style and avoids being dogmatic. It redounds with 
stories and anecdotes, which have as their moral 
the necessity of applying certain principles to 
achieve success in advertising. The author traces 
the new economics, that of fashion, and the func- 
tion of the advertising man in helping to push 
back the saturation point of consumption. 

He writes, or rather talks, about the growth of 
chains, and the gradual growth of advertising as 
independent merchants cut down the buying and 
control advantages of chains. In his treatment of 
retail advertising, he points out the cheerfulness, 
personality, action, and novelty in the advertise- 
ments of successful stores. 

The book is interesting reading, it is forceful, 
and it presents the author's point of view clearly. 


Dersy, Wius O., Store Management for Profit. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1929. 


In this book of 160 pages, the author outlines in 
a clear practical manner the elements of profitable 
merchandising. No attempt is made to make a 
text out of the work. Although the book is written 
from the point of view of the men's wear merchant, 
it can be read with profit by merchants and stu- 
dents of retailing in general. 

Merchandising failures, Mr. Derby asserts, are 
largely due to the tendency on the part of so- 
called modern merchants to practise ancient and 
obsolete merchandising methods. To succeed under 
present conditions the retailer must carefully plan 
and budget expense, maintain the proper relation 
between stocks and sales, buy to meet customer 
demand, plan sales promotions, and extend credit 
wisely. 

A good deal of emphasis is placed upon the value 
of unit control and how it can be used to ad- 
vantage in better buying, price-lining, and con- 
centration on profitable lines. The author ac- 
companies his explanations with specimens of 
forms used in men’s wear stores. 


Freperickx, Curistinge, Selling Mrs. Consumer. New 

York: Business Bourse, 1929. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the sales- 
promotion library, in that the author has gathered 
in one volume many of the analyses of consumer 
studies that have been made recently. Its greatest 
weakness is one of organization and point of view, 
which is perhaps inherent in any attempt to set up 
standard classifications for so varied a type as the 
American woman. 

The leading theme, the importance of women as 
retail purchasers, is first well established and then 
divided into a consideration of the many articles 
of merchandise consumed in the home. A study of 
women’s living habits that are related to purchas- 
ing follows; and many consumer studies are cited 
to substantiate the conclusions. Sources of data 
supporting the points made are in many instances 
noted, but the conclusions would be strengthened 
by a further quoting of sources. The author con- 
tributes an interesting commentary on the general 
subject of consumer research. = 

Much of the book deals with the application of 
the facts given. It is of interest to retailers and 
advertisers, in fact to all who are trying to in- 
fluence or inform women in regard to the purchase 
of merchandise consumed in the home. The latter 
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chapters attempt to show the attitude of women 
consumers towards present-day sales promotion 
and advertising tactics. 


Dipman, Cart W., The Modern Hardware Store, New 
York: Good Hardware Division of the Butterick 
Publishing Company, 1929. 

Although The Modern Hardware Store is a special- 
ized study of hardware stores, it contains one of 
the most concise explanations that has appeared 
of the principles of layout applicable to any type 
of retail establishment. By the use of numerous 
illustrations, it shows wrong and right arrange- 
ments for stores of different dimensions. Mer- 
chandise islands, which are groups of tables placed 
in the form of a square, are recommended to take 
the place of single display tables. 

The sections on table displays, wall and cabinet 
displays, panel displays, lighting, store fronts, 
protection from theft, and window displays give 
the basic information of use to retailers in general, 
even though the examples are drawn from the 
hardware field. 


Hurtock, Exvizasetn B., The Psychology of Dress, 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1929. 
Where may I learn something about why people — 

dress as they do is a question frequently asked by 

salespeople. The answer is found in The Psychology © 
of Dress which is a study of the causes and charac- © 
teristics of the fashion impulse as expressed in | 
clothing and personal adornment. This book care- 
fully traces the historical development of fashion 
and its relation to art, custom, and personalities. 

The chief difference between this book and Dr. | 

Nystrom’s exhaustive study, Economics of Fashion, — 

is that Miss Hurlock has given particular atten- | 

tion to the fashions in men’s and women’s dress — 
and their development under such motives as 
reverence for royalty; the sex attraction in clothes, 
and the universal desire for approval. This is ~ 

primarily a psychological study. . 
The book is to be recommended to those who are 

interested in gaining a historical background of — 

fashion for the merchandising of apparel. 


Editorial 


The Purpose of the JOURNAL OF RETAILING 


With the present issue, the JouRNAL 
or RetaiLinc completes the fifth year 
of its endeavor ‘‘to promote scientific 
and ethical standards in retailing.”’ 
So many new subscribers have been 
added during the past year that there 
is need for a restatement of this purpose. 

In carrying out its aim, the JouRNAL 
is making use of five distinct methods: 

First, it requests those store execu- 
tives and other leaders of retailing who 
are engaged in projects of wide and 
lasting importance to contribute arti- 
cles on their “‘specialties."’ 

Second, it digests the studies of the 
the research staff of the School of Re- 
tailing and presents the findings. 

Third, it studies reports made by 
other agencies for retail research and 


calls attention to those of educational 
significance. . 

Fourth, it follows current events care- — 
fully to determine those of wide in- 
fluence in the retailing world, and these | 
are reported with editorial comment. 

Fifth, from the mass of business books } 
constantly appearing, it selects for 
review the significant ones on retailing © 
and those of interest to retailers. 

The great advantage of the JourNAL 
is that it can be selective. It has no | 
problem of filling space, satisfying © 
advertisers, or reporting all the news. © 
It is dedicated to students both in | 
stores and in schools who feel that in | 
education lies the great hope of making | 
retailing one of the most honored of © 


the professions. 
J. W. W. 








